HEREDITY.

ing and using, but simply from the change in his
position. People's memories, it is sometimes
suggested, have been weakened by the invention of
printing. But, weakened or not, we have an incom-
parably greater knowledge of the past than was
formerly possible, because we can now keep our
memories upon our bookshelves, in the form of
histories and encyclopaedias, and know every fact
that we want to know when we want it, without
troubling ourselves to fill our minds with all the
knowledge that may ever be possibly useful, A
library is an external and materialised memory. But
without illustrating so plain a point any further, I
simply take note of what it implies: that is, that,
as Professor Huxley has pointed out, all that dis-
tinguishes the present state of things from the state
of things in the time of Elizabeth, or, perhaps, at the
time of remote Egyptian dynasties, may be due, not
to any change in the individual, but to what is called
the social factor. The inference from the individual
to the society, or from the society to the individual,
is, therefore, rigidly impossible, because, given the
man, the position in which he is placed and the stage
of development of the society to which he belongs,
are relevant facts which exercise an incalculably
great influence.

If this be true, what follows ?    We remark, in the